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HANNAH WARD AND MARY LEE. 
THE SHEEP. 


The next morning, after their visit to Mr. Boyn- 
ton, Hannah and Mary rose early and prepared for 
breakfast. Having some-time to spare;they then 
sat down to look over a volume of the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, which Mr. Boynton had 
loaned them, and from which he had derived much 
of his information on Spiders. It served to illus- 
trate the lesson he had given, and impress it more 
deeply upon their memony. 

Whon breakfast was over, and after assisting 
_Ward to clear away the things, our two 
went into the field to see their spider’s web. 
Ma GPproaching the spot, Mary found that one of 
her father’s sheep with a lamb had taken possession 
of the place. They were resting, upon the grass 
in- front of the opening that had been so wisely 
chosen by the spider. The web was completely 
destroyed. ‘I was afraid we should find it so,” 
said Mary, ‘‘ As soon as I saw that my master Tom- 
mey and his mother were here.” Stooping to pat 
the lamb’s back, she continued, ‘‘ Ah! you rogue, 
here‘is a part of the cobweb on your wool. Could 
you not find any other place to frisk and frolic in, 
but this where the spider had taken so much pains 
to spread her net?” 

‘* Where, do you suppose, the spider is?”’ asked 
Hannah. 

‘© Qh! offto some other bush. She must have 
been frightened by this great white curly fellow, 
I have half a mind to box hisears. But, after all, 
I dare say the spider has found just as good a place, 
and built another web by this time.” 

** Do you remember the story of a warrior, who 
had been defeated a great many times in battle, 
and who lay upon a cottage floor watching a spider 
endeavoring to ascend the ceiling?” 

‘* Yes’’—replied Mary,—‘‘ The spider had fal- 
len eight times, and was about making another at- 
tempt. Its perseverance struck the warrior. It 
reminded him of his own repeated failures. He 
felt that he might learn a great lesson from this 
little creature. As he was thus musing, the spider 
mounted to the ceiling victorious over all obstacles. 
And the warrior left the cottage with renewed 









courage and hope, determined néveragain to yield 
to despondency.” 

** I thought yesterday,”’ added Hannah, ‘that 
Mr. Boynton might have said with truth that we 
may all learn perseverance and patience from the 
spider, Is it not curious, how many virtues we 
might find amonganimals? I domot mean that they 
really display the virtues’—‘*You mean,” -ob- 
served her cousin, ‘‘that animals display patterns 
or representatiqns of virtue,.chat it-would*be 
for us to copy.” 

** Yes. Solomon says ‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard, consider her ways and be wise,’ and 
Jesus tells his disciples to be as wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves.” 

‘*]T have often thought of it,” observed Mary. 
‘* There seems to be hardly any creature but what 
displays some trait worth observing. What a 
pretty song that is about the coral worm. My 
Sunday School teachers had it printed for the 
schoo] Jast summer. I sent a few copies to some 
children in Greenfield.—They had never seen the 
lines before, and were so much pleased with them, 
that they asked their brother who worked in a 
printing office, to print a number to give away.” 
** Do you recollect the piece?” inquired Hannah. 

Mary had an excellent memory, and repeated 
the lines without hesitation,— 

‘*T thought my branch of coral 
A pretty shrub might be, 
Until I learned a little worm 
Had made it in the sea. 
Down, down so deep, 
Where the dark waters sleep 
The coral insect lives 
But rests not there— 
With toil and care 
It upward, upward strives. 
** It builds its coral palaces 
Than lofty hills more high— 
And then the structure to complete, 
The little worm must die, 
Thus teaching me, 
When coral I see, 
That dying I must leave 
Some good work here, 
My friends to cheer 
When o’er my grave they grieve.” 

While her cousin was repeating these lines 
Hannah fixed her eyes upon the lamb and his 
mother. ‘‘Is not this your pet-lamb? asked she, 
when Mary ended. 

‘* Yes, and we might have mentioned him when 
we were speaking of the qualities that animals 
display. We say ‘as quiet, as patient, as gentle 
as alamb.’ I am sure my pet has all these virtues.” 

** How innocent too, he seems.” 

‘*Mr. Boynton,” added Mary, ‘‘ once told us 
that it was on these accounts that the Saviour was 
called the Lamb of God. He was so spotless, so 
gentle, patient and meek, that he ought always tobe 
remembered as the Lamb of the Most High: It 
was one of the best lessons Mr. Boynton ever gave. 
I have often thought of it since,” 

‘* Did he ever tell you any curious things about 
Sheep, as he did about Spiders?” inquired Hannah. 

‘* Yes. I usedto think there was little to be 
learned concerning Sheep. But since father has 
had one or two of them—and since Mr. Boynton 
has put me in the way to find out more about them 
—I find that their simple lives are full of instruc- 
tion. Perhaps I should have found this out sooner, 
if I had not heard a great many people speak of 
them as ‘ the silly sheep.’” 

** Are they silly?” 

Why, no. Or rather, not in a bad sense, They 
are simple. They are timid. And when fright- 
ened or hurried, a whole flock of them will run so 





blindly after their leader as to plunge into the same 
difficulties that he falls into. If he jumps over a 
high fence, or through a rough thicket, so will they. 
If he dashes down a steep hill, or rushes into the 
water—away they all go in the same direction. I 
remember one Monday morning meeting a flock 
coming from Brighton. There was a team in the 
road. The leader of the flock turned to the left. 
The flock did so too. I was coming along the 


well | same side. The leader did not like to pass me, so 


he sprang over some TOW bat into #ipasture. “The 
drivers cracked their whips, and shouted aloud. 
But it was all in vain. Every one of the sheep 
jumped over the bars. and entered the pasture. 
It was an amusing scene. Now some people 
would call them, on this account, ‘silly sheep.’ 
But Mr. Boynton says it is owing to their being 
made to live in flocks. He calls them gregarious 
animals, I believe. And it is very important that 
they should thus go in flocks. It would be very 
difficult and expensive to keep them, if they were 
not gregarious. As itis, a man or boy, with a 
dog, can tend a very large flock. And often the 
dog alone can bring them all ihto the fold at night. 


The flocks in Spain often contain ten thousand 


sheep. 

‘“There is another reason why they seem silly 
or stupid: They have been tamed and tended by 
men since the days of Adam and Eve. ‘ Abel,’ 
you know, ‘ was a keeper of sheep.’ To supply 
man with meat and wool they have been‘ kept in 
this way ever since, and in all parts of the world, 
so thet now they cannot take care of themselves, 
like other animals. The shepherds have to build 
places of shelter for them, and gather them in at 
the proper time, and-drivethem from one pasture 
to another to keep them supplied with food. They 
are so valuable to man that he has trained them to 
be completely dependent upon him for subsistence 
and protection. I don’t think it fair, therefore, to 
call them stupid. And may it not have been the 
intention of their Creator that they never should be 
wild and take care of themselves, but always live 
with man and repay him for the care he was called 
upon to give?” 

*‘Does your father shear his sheep?” asked 
Hannah. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mary, ‘‘every spring. We have 
only a few sheep. But they give us as much 
wool as we can work up. Father has a suit of 
clothes made. Mother spins enough yarn for all 
our stockings, and she uses a good deal every year 
for woollen shirts, blankets, coverlids and carpets. 
How should we get along without our sheep?” 

** Does Tommy know you?” 

‘*Yes. And he knows my voice. Knowing 
the voice of the shepherd is another faculty they 
have that enables them to be kept in flocks. 
Jesus says, his sheep know his voice—and, that 
he calleth his own sheep by name. The Jews and 
Arabians used to give their sheep names, and in 
many countries the shepherd walks before the 
flock, calling to them, and thus leading them 
along.” 

‘*T have often wondered,” said Hannah, ‘' why 
it says, that the King will separate the sheep from 
the goats in the Parable about the last day. fF 
thought sheep and goats did not gotogether; and 
if they did, they would not need to be separated, 
they look so differently.” 

** Our sheep and goats do not look alike; but 
Mr. Boynton told us that in warm countries like 
Palestine, the sheep’s wool grows long and straight 
like goat’s hair. He says the sheep in New-Hol- 
land resemble goats very much—and the same is 
the case in Madagascar.” 
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** Well, I am glad to learn that.” — 
The girls returned to the house, singing 


** Mary had a little lamb. 
Its fleece was white us snow, 
And every where that Mary went, 
The Jawb was sure to go. 
*¢ It followed her to school one day 
That was against the rule. 
It made the children laugh and play, 
To see a lamb at school. 
*¢ And so the teacher turned him out, 
But still he lingered near, 
And waited patiently about 
Till Mary did appear. 
‘¢ And then he ran to her, and laid 
His head upon her arm, 
As if to say, I’m not afraid, 
You’ll guard me from all harm. 
«¢ What makes the lamb love Mary so? 
The eager children cry. 
Mary loves the lainb, you know, , 
The teacher did reply. 
“ And you such gentle animal 
In confidence may bind, 
If you like Mary are but good, 


Affectionate and kind.” 
[The Sunday School Teacher. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A WALK ABOUT JUGGERNAUT. 


Youthful Reader,—You bave heard of Jugger- 
naut, that frightful idol which is worshipped by so 
many of the Hindoos, and perhaps you can point 
out on the map, the place of his temple: but would 
you like to see Juggernaut? Would you like to 
see the thousands of pilgrims, who come froin 
every part of India to worship him? Well, go 
with me, in imagination I mean, and we will go to 
Juggernaut and walk about among his worshippers 
and see if they are happy. 

Having sailed to Calcutta and travelled some 
distance by land, we now know that we are ap- 
proaching Juggernaut, though more than fifty 
miles off, by the human bones which we have seen 
for some days strown in our way, and which are 
constantly becoming thicker. Before and behind, 
as far as we can see, the road is crowded with pil- 
grims, A great many women and children are 
among them. See how haggard and sickly many 
of them are? They can hardly walk. And here 
is a young woman lying on the wet grass by the 
road side, She is very sick with the cholera, but 
she has no kind friends to take care of her: no one 

ities her. But who is that good Samaritan who 
See found her and who is now taking care of her? 
It isthe missionary. His kindness has touched 
her heart, and she is thanking him. Let us listen 
to her words. She says, ‘‘ ] have asked water of 
as many as have passed; but none have heard ine, 
none will give me water, You are my father and 
mother, the true and merciful Abatar. If you 
leave me, what shall Ido? I have no friend but 
ithee.” 

Look! there are four ravens feasting upon a hu- 
uman-body. They have eaten out a place on each 
side of the back bone, large enough to contain 
‘three fingers. But the poor creature is alive! 
See, while they pull at the flesh and drink the 
‘blood, he moves his head and shoulders and fright- 
ens them away, but they donot go far, and imme- 
‘diately return to their meal. 

But we must goon, Hark! what means that 
shout? The pilgrims have caught a view of the 
temple of Juggernaut.. They have been on the 
road along time; some ofjthem two months, and 
now they see the end of their pilgrimage, and they 
rejoice with shouting. 

See! there is a poor wretch measuring his way 
with his own body towards that Moloch’s throne. 
He only rises upon his knees, and then reaching 
forward his hands draws his body onward a little, 
‘striking the ground with his head three times at 
each advance, and looking towards the temple, 
Poar fellow! hew melancholy he seems! He has 


more than twenty two years of age. Let us go 
and talk with him. 

** Pilgrim, how Jong have you been travelling in 
this slow and painful manner?” 

‘* About eight months.” ‘‘ And how far have 
you come?” ‘*Seven hundred and fifty miles.” 
What do you expect from this visit to Jugger- 
naut?” ** Almost every thing; especially, to get 
rid of my sins.” O that there had beenysome one 
to tell this misguided youth, before he left his 
home, of Jesus, the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world! 

See how numerous the dead bodies of pilgrims 
are around us! In this field, of not more than an 
acre in extent, are one hundred and forty, naked 
and putrifying in the open face of day; and the 
numbers by the way side and in the fields cannot be 
counted. It is not strange that so many die; for, 
trembling old age and tender infancy are there. 
They have beem many weeks on;their march; 
have suffered numberless hardships and privations, 
and it is the sickly season. And we must remem- 
ber too, that if any one becomes so sick, or weak 
that he cannot proceed, heis immediately deserted 
by his friends; then he is robbed of his little all, 
and the dogs and vultures soon make him their 
prey. ‘There is a dying mother and her infant by 
her side. No one pities her; no one cares for her 
child. But see! The missionary has found her. 
He takes the famished infant in his arms and goes 
to get a little milk to save its life. Hear ,how 
those unfeeling people answer his earnest entreaty! 
‘© It is but a girl: let her die.” 

But we are now near Juggernaut. He is 
thousands of people are around him, now sending 
forth a voice like the sound of a great thunder, 
and now uniting their strength to drag along the 
car of their god, Juggernaut is a block of wood. 
His face painted black, with his blood-colored 
mouth wide open, is frightful to look at. Butthere 


himself a sacrifice to the idol. 


pass over him; he is crushed to death. The mul- 


tion of the deed! 

O these sights are sickening! 
away. But we will first go to the place of skulls, 
where they throw the dead bodies. 
poor woman. 


and vultures, which are near. 
pass by do not notice the children, 
and speak to them. 
your home?” 


We will go 
‘© We had a home once. 


where our mother is.” 


the Bible to read? I hope you do, and that you 


send them the precious Bible, 


She is dead, or nearly dead, and her | 
two children are by her side, looking at the dogs Charles did. Hehad been ashamed to have t 
The people who blunder so. 


rules, from beginning to end, and could work out 
all the sums through the whole. Some thought 
that he knew more than any boy of his age; 
and I have no doubt he did know more of arithme- 
tic. He had never studied any thing else much. 
When he was quite small, he went through Col- 
burn’s First .Lessons, with his mother and sister. 
They heard him recite it every morning, and at 
noon they set him his next lesson, and in the af- 
ternoon showed him how to get it. Ifhe did not un- 
derstand how to do a sum, they would first show 
him what it meant. Then they would ask him to 
think a long while how he would do it, and if he 
could not tell, one ofthem would sit down and show 
him. They took a great deal of pains to make him 
understand how to get the right answer. They 
thought it more important for him to see how to 
do the work, than for him to get a great deal done. 
When he was nihe years old, Mr. Ingraham 
was so much pleased with his progress in arithme- 
tic, that he ‘consented to have hit come to his 
school. He was younger than any boy Mr. Ingra- 
ham ever had. The large boys were all fond of 
troubling him when he first came in. They would 
put out their feet, so that he would fall over as 
he went by them. They would get away his 
books, and hat, and put them where he could not 
find them. They would do all they could, to 
make him feel bad. When he cried, they would 
all laugh and say, ‘Run home and tell mother, 
Charles.’ But he learned his lessons, if they did 
laugh at him, and when examination day came, his 
turn came to Jaugh. Then the great boys were 
asked to do sums, out on the floor, before the min- 


mounted on his car, sixty feet high. Hundreds of| ‘ster, the doctor, and three or four other commit- 


tee men; for although Mr. Ingraham’s school was 
a private one, he used to ask the committee to 
visit his school just as they did the town schools, 
But none of the boys could do all the sums. They 
would hang down their heads and say, ‘‘ I don’t 
know.” They would look at one another, and try 


is a pilgrim, who says that he is ready to offer|t0 laugh. They tried to appear as if they cared 
He has laid him-|othing about it. 
self on his face before the wheels of his car; they they were ashamed, for they blushed dreadfully. 


But every one could see that 


When Charles.came out, after all the others had re- 


titudes are glad: hear how they shout in approba- cited, he smiled because he was so happy. He had 


heard all the questions which they could not 


Let us hasten! swer, and answered them to himself. He knew 


he could say any question tly could ask him, 


There is a| Which was not harder than those questions. 


Mr. Ingraham looked almost as happy.as 
People like to have the best thifgs 


come last. Pies and fruit taste better afte 


‘« My dear children, where is | 5@ve been eating a dinner of something else. ™ 
It was| he wished to have the best recitation at the close 
far, far away. But now, we have no home but of the afternoon., The first question was, ‘ How 


many are6 and 3 and 5?’ He answered ‘ four- 


Youthful reader, do you not feel for the poor teen,’ almost as soon as the question was put out. 
Hindoos, and for all the people, who do not have|‘ How many are 6 times 97 


‘Fifty-four, sir.’ 


‘ How many are 16 less 9?’ ‘Seven,sir.’ ‘ How 


pray for them, and that you are doing something to | @9Y times 10 are there in 109?’ ‘ Tenand 9 over, 
If you wish to|S!" | ; 
know more about Juggernaut and his worshipers, table in wine-measure, and the table in long 
you can read ‘‘ Sutton’s Orissa Mission,” and | ™¢asure, 


‘They asked him the tables, such as the 


and he said them without making 














THE BOY WHO WAS A GOOD SCHOLAR IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


great deal of by the other teachers. 


profits. 





almost worn himself to a skeleton; yet he is not 


this book once or twice. 


+ Mestenents Recsenthen * any mistake. By this time, the great boys 
began to see how much more he knew than 
THE NURSE z Y. they did, and when he had answered all the ques- 


tions in Mr. Ingraham’s book, and recited it better 
than any. scholer in school ever did, they made up 


|their minds that he was such a good scholar, they 


Mr. Ingraham, the teacher of the school, had fever woyld langh at: Giniany mote, 
written a book upon arithmetic. It was thought a 
Almost 
all of them used it for their upper classes, and 
the improvement made by those who used it, was 
greater than that made in any other book. In- 
deed so much notice was taken of it, that he se- 
riously thought of having a very large edition pub- 
lished. He used to-say, that if another edition 
should be published, it would bring him in great 
I mean, that the booksellérs would 'pay 
him so much for it, that he would receive a 
great deal of money, Charles had gone through 
He could say all the 


Charles became a man, and studied law, and 
was a lawyer. When he spoke before the court, 
they came fram all the towns around to:near him. 
When he tried to keep a man from going to prison, 
by pleading his cause before the jury, the man al- 
ways got clear. People who were introuble, and 
had to go to law, always tried to get him to take 
care of their business. This was because he knew 
how to.reason, or give good reasons for things. 

Fools cannot reason at all. Cattle cannot rea- 


son. The poor idiot boy, whom you read about, 
would not have-slept in the hay-heap ifhe had rea- 
soned; for he would have known, when he saw 
the men coming out to get in the hay, that he 
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would have been in danger of being killed. You 
saw that squirrels could not reason, for you did 
not believe the fable about the squirrels. It is 
knowing how to give good reasons, which makes 
men different from cattle. Yon can give reasons 
fur all which you do. You go to bed at night to 
rest you. You eat to keep from being hungry. 
You say that grass will not grow in winter because 
it is so cold. These are good reasons. But do 
you always have good reaxons for what you do? 
if you do, you are very wise children. I hope 
the story about Charles will teach you to reason 
as he did, and if you do, you may become as use- 
ful as he was. Remembering, reflecting; and 
reasoning, are three ways, then, in which the mind 
thinks.— Stories to Teach me to Think. 


THE RAVEN AND THE DOVE. 


I dare say my little readers remember the ac- 
count of the flood, which is given in the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th chapters of the book of Genesis. We are 
there told, that when the waters had begun to de- 
crease, and the tops of the mountains were seen, 
Noah opened the window of the ark and sent out a 
raven, which did not return again to hin, but went 
forth to and fro, until the waters were dried up 
from off the earth. We are also told that Noah 
sent forth a dove, but the dove found no rest for 
the sole of her foot, and she returned unto him into 
the ark, for the waters were on the face of the 
whole earth; then he put forth his hand and took 
her, and pulled her in unto him in the ark. 

Do you ask why the raven did not come back? 
The raven is an unclean bird; it feeds upon dead 
carcases, and devours many filthy things; and it is, 
supposed that it found many dead bodies, floating 
about in the water, and that it went backwards and 
forwards from one to another, and was quite satis- 
fied, without thinking of the ark or wishing to re- 
return tothat place where it had been taken care 
ofsolong. New we do not know that this was the 
case, because it is not set down in the Bible; but 
it may have been so. It should remind usof many 
young persons who, after having been taken great 
care of by their parents and teachers, have left 
their school or their home, and been sent out into 
the world. If their hearts have not been renewed 
by the power ofthe Holy Spirit, they will, like the 

‘raven, delight in many badthings which they meet 
with in the world, and never think about a place 
of refuge; but fly from one thing to another, never 
resting long contented with any, for earthly pleas- 
ures are all unsatisfying, but they do not seek for 
any thing better than the low vile pleasures which 
this world can afford. These the carnal mind en- 
joys for a time, though it never can find real rest 
and content in any of them. 

Not sothe dove; it abhorred the carrion with 
which the raven was delighted, and remembering 
the ark, returned to it for refuge. Thus those 
young persons act, who have been taught by the 
Holy Spirit to love the Saviour; when they are 
sent out into life, they cannot rest satisfied with the 
vile, worthless, polluting pleasures of the world 
—they can find no ‘‘ rest for the sole oftheir foot” 
in them; they cannot remain contented for a 
moment with any thing which is wicked and sinful, 
they fly for refuge to the ark. 

Now the ark may be considered as a type or 
figure of Christ; and as the dove returned to the 
ark, so these young persons, of-whom | have been 
speaking, fly to Christ for pardon, peace and holi- 
ness; trusting in him, they know that they are safe. 
They can look to him for protection and preserva- 
tion under all the cares and troubles of life, when 
every thing around them looks as cheerless as the 
earth did before the waters were quite dried from 
off its surface. They can and do find comfort in 
hearing and reading about the Saviour, in medita- 
ing on his love, and in union and communion with 

im. 

My dear children, would you rather be like the 
raven, flying to and fro, always unsettled, seeking 
only the vile, sinful pleasures of the world? or 
would you wish to resemble the dove, and like that 











pleasing bird, fly from all that is hateful to God, 
and seek peace and comfort inthe Saviour? The 
dove was admitted into the ark; nay, we read that 
it-was pulled in. So the Saviour waits to be gra- 
cious; he will receive all that fly to him: nay, he 
draws them to him. 
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From the Sunday School Journal. 
THE POOR WIDOW AND HER DUTIFUL CHIL- 
DREN. 

We had gone but a short distance from the 
church when we were overtaken by Mrs. M. and 
a little boy, whom I afterwards learned to be her 
nephew. I was introduced by the lady with whom 
I was riding tothe good woman, and sogn became 
very much interested in her conversation. The 
grace. with which her speech Was seasoned, was 
almost as soon discovered as her Scotch brogue. 
She could not long refrain from expressing her 
joy and gratitude in once more being permitted to 
hear a minister of her own church, and attending 
a sacramental meeting with the people of God. 
But she soon made known her design in seeking 
an interview with me, which was to request me to 
go to her house and preach the funeral sermon of 
a son who died two weeks previously. As she 
lived twelve miles distant, and a delay of a day or 
two would be required in my journey, I declined 
complying with her request, and begged to be ex- 
cused. She modestly dropped the subject as soon 
as she found that it would be inconvenient to me. 

But as we rode four or five miles together, I 
learned the following particulars of her history. 
She was a native of Scotland, and was married in 
Aberdeen to a man who proved to be dissipated 
and worthless. Soon after their marriage, they 
came to North Carolina, where they lived un- 
til after the birth of their eighth child. They 
then removed to the very same spot where the 
widow is now living in South Alabama. They 
were then miserably poor, not being able to enter 
one forty acres lot of public land. They pitched 
their tent in the woods, and in a few weeks put up 
a cabin on land which they hoped at some future 
day to be able to pay for. But they had been but 
a short time in their new habitation when the hus- 
band, after a short sickness, died, and left the 
widow in a new country, far from friends, with few 
neighbors, and none able or disposed to aid; with 
eight children, the oldest only thirteen years of 
age, and the youngest but six months; without 
money, and destitute of almost every thing save 
health and industry and religion. But this truly 
devout Christian uid not lay stressupon these par- 
ticulars in relating her history. She complained 
most of being in aland of wickedness, without 
churches, schools and Christian society. I re- 
marked that it must have been peculiarly distress- 
ing to her, who was educated in Scotland, to see 
her children growing up without being able to 
read. ‘* Not so, Mr. C.,’’ she replied, ‘‘ my chil- 
dren can all read the Bible, and have read it often, 
and have all learned the catechism, too, from the 
youngest tothe oldest of them.” ‘‘ And did you 
have no school?” ‘* Not a school for nine miles 
round, until my eldest boy was able to keep a little 
one himself; but [ taught all my children at home 
on Sabbaths and at night; and sometimes on rainy 
days I made the two oldest teach the others, for 
they had learned to read, and to write a little, be- 
fore their father died.” 

Think you, Christian reader, that it was possi- 
ble for me, after this narrative, to pass by the good 
woman without seeing her children,and making her 
heart glad by visiting her humble cottage? On 
the next Wednesday I preached at her house, 
and can truly say that I enjoyed the luxury of do- 
ing good. 1 wasnot disappointed in the character 
of her family. 1 found her children well-behaved, 
well-disposed, modest, affectionate, obedient, in- 
dustrious, economical, and promising fair to make 
useful citizens. Her oldest son, who was lame, 


iwas assessor and collector of the county tax. 





Her second son, who was recently buried, had 
been a charge upon the family all his life, being 
afflicted with white swelling. Her third son, with 
the aid of those younger, cultivated the tract of 
land on which they lived, and which was now their 
own, for their industry had enabled them long ago 
to enter it. This family, reared up in this way, 
was necessarily without refinement. Their fare 
was plain and their dress coarse, and their man- 
ners unpolished. But their honesty, simplicity, 
modesty, and unaffected hospitality, kindness and 
cordiality, bound me to them with strong cords. 
In passing through that country again, I rode 
twenty miles out of my way to see them, and feel 
a to express my gratification or their grati- 
tude. 

Some parents complain of having no time to in- 
struct their children! But have they any less time 
than this widow? She had a large family to supply 
with food and raiment by her own labor. Yet 
she taught them to read and write, and gave them 
far more religious instruction than is given to the 
sons of many professors who live in opulence. 

S. D. C. 














ENITORIAL 





KEEPING THE SABBATH—No. 3. 
EMELINE’S SABBATH. 

Emeline rose early on Sabbath morning, because 
her mother wished her to do so. She had her room 
to put in order, her little sister to dress and several 
things of this sort to do, before breakfast. When. it 
was time for Sabbath School she was in great haste 
to be gone. It was pleasant to meet her kind teach- 
er after the week of separation, and more than this, 
it was delightful to think of the book which she was to 
take from the library. After reaching school it was 
a long time before she could select a book. 

** Here is one,” said her teacher, ‘* which I suspect 
you never read.” 

Emeline looked dissatisfied. 

“That is not a pretty book,” said she. 

** What is a pretty book?” asked her teacher. 

“Oh it is one full of beautiful stories. [ don’t 
think we have many of them in our library.” So 
saying, Emeline turned over the books which were 
offered her, with an air of disgust, and at last begged 
her teacher to get some others. After a long search, 
a little volume was found which she thought would 
please her. She seized it joyfully and could scarce- 
ly attend to the lesson, so eager was she to examine 
her treasure. 

This lesson was a very solemn one. Emeline’s 
teacher had many times during the week, prayed that 
its truths might find their way to the hearts of her 
pupils, and she anxiously watched its effect upon 
each. All were silent, serious and attentive. Eme- 
line forgot her book, as she listened to the voice of 
her teacher. She resolved, that on reaching home 
she would earnestly seek the Saviour, whose gentle 
invitations were thus presented. 

Books, which are not intended for Sunday reading, 
sometimes find their way into the S. S. library. The 
volume which Emeline had selected was an amusing 
narrative, by no ineans calculated to strengthen the 
serious impressions of the morning. As she retired 
to her room after her return from church, Emeline 
intended to lay it aside for some other day. But 
there could be no harm in looking it over for a few 
minutes, she thought. 

It was what she called a beautiful book—but hav- 
ing once begun, it was not easy to lay it down. Be- 
fore it was time for afternoon service, she had read 
the whole. Her serious resolves were gone. In the 
midst of the sermon to which she was listening, a 
ludicrous scene of the S. S. book came before her 
mind, and she could scarcely refrain, from laughing 
outright. There were several hours of leisure after 
church. What should she read? She dared not take 
a decidedly improper book—yet none of a serious 
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nature seemed desirable. Several volumes were 
taken from the library and transported to her room. 
She read some pages of one and laid itaway. From 
another she selected several stories, which by skip- 
ping the grave parts, as she called them, she found 
rather interesting. After this, as her little Bible lay 
in the chair near her, she remembered that she bad 
scarcely opened it that day. She felt that she had 
done wrong, and hastily resolved to read a number of 
chapters. Her mother coming into the room and 
finding her thus engaged, was evidently pleased. 
Emeline was pleased with herself. She read fifteen 
chapters before tea, and her brother had only read 
two, as she made him confess when she boasted to 
him of her own superior goodness. She was a little 


* troubled however, to find that Arthur had read his 


chapters very attentively with his father, that he 
seemed to have them fixed in his mind, and that he 
appeared silent and thoughtful 

Her outward conduct through the day had been 
such as to give her parents pleasure. She had been 
quiet and serious, had been to church all day, and 
read a great deal, Yet as she looked back upon the 
past hours of this Sabbath, Emeline could not feel 
satisfied. She felt that she had notremembered God’s 
own day to keep it holy. E. 








POETRY. 








Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 

TO HELEN ON HER BIRTH DAY, 
Oh! my darling, happy be, 

Youth and bliss belong to thee; 
Sip the nectar of thy prime, 

Innocence and peace are thine. 
Half a tithe of years are o’er 

Since thou landedst on the shore, 
Where the winds of trouble blow, 

Where the waves of sorrow flow. 
Yet thou hast not felt the blast, 

Nor the billows as they pass’d; 
*Trench’d by love, unmoved by fear, 

Though around the storm was drear. 
Like the sparrow, calm below, 

Though the angry pore blow, 
While the eagle soaring high, 

Braves the winds that rend the sky, 
Still may He, who hears thy call, 

And notices the sparrow’s fall, 
Shield thy head from every ill, 

And thy cup of blessing fill. 
Till thy seventy-five shall come; 

Till thy work is done—well done, 
Tili thy life’s with honor crown’d, 

Till thy soul in Heaven is found. 

Nov. 13, 1839, 








VARIETY. 


Little Fret. 


There was once alittle girl whose real name was 
Ann. ‘This is a very good name; and it is a pity this 
little girl was not always called by it. But her friends 
gave her another name, which was far from being 
pretty. When they spoke to her, they would say, 
** Come here, Little Fret; or “ Do this, Little Fret;” 
or * Do keep quiet, Little Fret.” 

I will tell you how it happened that she came to 
be called Little Fret. When Ann was very young, 
if her food was not ready’the moment she called for 
it, she would show her impatience, not indeed by a 
downright cry—that would have been more tolera- 
ble—but by a low sort of fretting whine;'then she 
would draw her pretty little face all up, and look so 
sour, you would be giad to turn away your eyes, and 
not see her. Did her wagon tip over, and the tin 
dishes and soldiers tumble on to the carpet, instead 
of stooping down, like a pleasant girl, and pickin 
them all up good-naturedly, she would stand still an 
whine and cry until some one came and helped her. 

Her mother hoped she would outgrow it; but little 
Ann was soon large Ann, and every day she seemed 
to become worse. O how many times have I heard 
her scold poor dolly! Did its hat fall off, its clothes 








get torn, or the strings get into a knot, Ann, instead’ 


of fixing them patiently and pleasantly, would begin 
to fret: ‘‘ Dear, dear! did ever any ‘body ply = 
like? There never was such a doll. I should think 
Susy might have made it better. I never had such 


* 


strings. What shall I do? There, you good-for- 
nothing doll.” She would often keep up this strain 
of fretting until all in the room were tired out with 
it. Besides, she would hardly ever bear being cross- 
ed in any thing, without a long fret. True, if there 
was nothing to trouble her, she was as pleasant and 
amiable a child as any about. But what merit was 
there in,being good when there was no temptation to 
be bad? ‘That virtue is worth little which will not 
stand trial. 

I will tell you how it is with Ann now, and how it 
will be with all fretful children. A sour, unpleasant 
expression has settled on her face, spoiling all its 
beauty. Her voice has lost its sweetness and soft- 
ness, and, pitched on a minor key, is always fretful 
in its tone. Many hours in the day is she unhappy 
herself, and making those about her so. Without 
great exertion to correct her fault, she will probably 
go fretting through life; which will destroy both her 
usefulness and happiness. 

How badly she must feel to have all the girls call 
‘her Fret. Every day, too, she is grieving Him who 
takes care of her. ‘He was meekand gentle. He 
was led like a lamb to the slaughter, yet he opened not 
his mouth.” And he has commanded her, and you, 
and all of us, to be meek and gentletoo. How many 
times in the day is he grieved by seeing his children 


fretful. 


I would advise Ann, if she hopes ever to be happy, 
to set about, in earnest, the correction of this fault. 
As she kneels by her bed in the morning, let her ask 
her Saviour to go with her through the day, and help 
her to be gentle antl quiet. ‘Then, when things trou- 
ble her—ifdolly’s hat does fall off as fast as she puts it 
on, or its strings knot when she is in a hurry to take 
it to walk; whatever frets her, let her govern herself. 
She can at least resolve that she will not speak; but 
she can do more. Let her determine to look on the 
bright side of things—say to herself, ‘“* Well, it will 
come right by and by; all will be smooth soon. 
This shall not trouble me; I wiil try again. There! 
so much for being gentle and patient.” 

If she would do this to-day, and to-morrow, and 
every day, and ‘‘be not weary of well doing,” all 
would soon forget the name of Fret, and all would 
call her Ann.—Infant Series. 


a lp 
The Sower, 

A man, who had a quantity of seed to sow in his 
garden, was foolish enough to let the proper time go 
by. No sooner, however, did he see the seed spring- 
ing up in the gardens of his neighbors, than he set to 
work. Early and late he was in the garden, and 
never surely was a man more industrious; but, alas! 
all his labor was lost! he had let the proper time for 
sowing go by, his crops did not come up in time to 
ripen, and he became the laughing stock of those 
around him. 

Whether we neglect sowing seed in the ground or 
lessons of instruction in the mind, at the proper time, 
the same effect follows. It is ten to one if after all 
our industry will make amends for our former neg- 
lect. Youth is the time to serve the Lord, and to re- 
ceive the seeds of religion and piety, and if it be im- 


of heavenly consolation. 
—_—~p— 
The Blacksmith. 


A blacksmith, when he pulled his iron out of the 
fire, used to call out to his son, “ Quick, Bill, quick! 
Now or never!” By this means he taught his son to 
strike the iron while it was hot, well knowing that if 
he once let it get cold, he should not be able to forr: 
it into the shoe. 

Now, the disposition of a young person is some- 
what like the hot iron; it can be easily bent into a 
proper form by education; but the mind of an aged 

n is like the eold iron, not very easily altered; 
indeed, if it has been altogether neglected, it is next 
to impossible to form it aright. I like to see young 
folks of a persevering disposition. What is the use 
of beginning things, and not going through with them? 

(The Friend of Youth. 


—_— > 
A Man Rescued from a Tiger by a Lion. 


A. Birr, correspondent of the Dublin Post, dating 
Friday, says: “ Since I came here I have heard an an- 
ecdote of one of Batty’s lions, which shows the sa- 
gacity of that noble animal in a remarkable point of 
view. - Those who visited Batty’s menagerie in Dub- 
lin, will remember that he had two lions and a tiger 
tamed together in the same cage, and whilst exhibi- 
ting at Roscre, a few days ago, the keeper of these 
animals, whilst in the cage with them, missed his 
foot and fell upon the tiger, which was asleep at the 





moment. The animal became enraged, and jumping 
up, caught the unfortunate man by the thigh. A 


proved, our old age will most likely reap the harvest | 





thrill of horror pervaded the hundreds of spectators 
who were visiting the exhibition at the time, and the 
man’s destruction was deemed inevitable, when, to 
the inexpressible joy, as well as amazement of all 
present, the lion seized the tiger by the neck, and 
caused it at once to relinquish its hold, whilst the 
Man was dragged out of his cage, bleeding in a 
dreadful manner. He was immediately placed un- 
der the care of Dr. Tynam, of this town, and is now 
quite recovered, 


Prayer.—If the heart be cold in prayer, pray un- 
til it grows warm, To forsake the closet because you 
are not in a good frame, is to go away from the fire 
because you are cold. 

He, who prays often, will be most likely to pray 
earnesily. 

He who has no stated hours of devotion, gives pain- 
ful evidence that he thinks the matter of but little 
importance. 








New Wear’s Gift. 
A WEEKLY PAPER FOR YOUTH. 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is a small juvenile paper, 

published every week, by N. WILLIS, ai the Office of the 

Boston Recorder, No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. Price, One Dollar a 
year, in advance.—NSix copies for $5,C0. 

This paper commenced in June, 1527, and has had a steady 
increase of subscribers ever since. 

It is intended to convey Religious and Moral Instruction in a 
manner the most interesting and impressive to Children and 
Youth. The articles it contains are mostly in the narrative form, 
and are generally classed under the following heads :—Narra- 
tive, Religion, Morality, History, Obituary, Benevolence, 
Natural History, Biography, The Library, The Nursery, 
The Sabbath School, Misce lany, Editorial, Poetry. Mauy 
of these articles are illustrated by Pictures. An Index closes 
each volume. 

The Youth’s Companion has been often used in Sabbath 
Schools. The Teachers find in almost every number somethin: 
suitable to be read to their scholars, which furnishes them om 
the groundwork for remarks. It is also proper to be read by the 
scholars during the week, and circulated among them, like 
books from the Library. 

No advertisements, and nothing sectarian or controversial, 
are admitted into the Youth’s Companion—and it is adapted 
to the taste of all Evangelical di inati 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


A letter, containing the names of seven Subscribers, dated 
Lexington, Ga. Feb. 20, 1838, says : 

*T wish I could procure a thousand subscribers for you, for I 
have never seen, neither do I believe there is printed, a paper so 
well adapted to the minds of the rising generation, or one which 
will serve to excite and cultivate a taste for reading. If we can 
only get our young to read, and then give them suitable books, 
we need have no fears for any of the benevolent institutions of 
9 Af All will prosper under a generation educated for the 


Gorham, Me. March 22, 1838. 
Dear Str,—I have read your paper with much pleasure and 
profit, during the past year; but the chief object in view in re- 
ceiving it was, to benefit a Sabbath School class. It has in this 
respect met all my expectations; it was pleasing to see with 
what earnestness age Fangs ge for the Companion; and I had the 
satisfaction to know that it was not merely to have a paper to 
carry home, but because they loved to read it. 
Yours in Christian fellowship, 4P, 
Irwinton, Alab. May 28, 1838. 
Dear Sir. From having been a subscriber some years back 
to your valuable work, the Youth’s Companion, and having set- 
tled in a New Country, and in an interesting and growing town, 
where I am engaged in Sabbath Schools, I would be glad if you 
would forward me your valuable paper, as I consider it the most 
useful publication, particularly to be read in Sabbath Schools, 
that I know of in the United States. a ‘ie 


Yours, &c. 
West Prospect, Me. June 11th, 1838. 

T am of the opinion, sir, that your paper is one of the best peri- 
odicals now in circulation, for the improvement and_ cultivation 
of the minds of the younger part of our population. I say one of 
the dest, I think I may be justified in saying that it is the best. 
I highly approve of the sentiments and views that are set forth 
therein ; and think they are such as are calculated to produce 
high moral and religious character in our youthful friends. 1 
think that every family of children should be furnished with the 
Youth’s Companion. Yours, &c. — 

Bangor, Me. July 26th, 1838. 

Mr. Wits. I am more and more pleased with the Youth’s 
Companion. I have been in the habit of sending it for more than 
a year to a family in St. Albans. Calling there a few weeks ago, 
I received substantially the following account of its reception :— 
** You can scarcely conceive the avidity with which the Com- 
panion is taken from the office and read. Our little girl gene- 
rally manages to get a cent every week to pay the postage, and 
if it does not come she cannot restrain her tears. When we 
have read it, i goeg.into other families, regularly into four, and 
very frequently it not rest until it has visited nine families. 
No paper in this place is read with so much interest.” 

ours, —_ 
Voluntown, Ct. Jan. 7ts, 1839. 

Mr. Wutus. Sir,—I have received six of your little papers, 
the Companion, the year past, and they have been very interest- 
ing to me, and to my children. We have read them, and then I 
have distributed them among our Sabbath School scholars, and 
they have been very much liked. I have read many of the sto- 
ries in the Companion in our Sabbath School the year , and 
they have been the means of doing much good. There has been 
some eight or ten of our scholars in the Sabbath School united 
with the church; and.they have dated the time of their convic- 
tion from a story that I have read in this little paper. nee 

Boston, Mili Dam, Feb. 21, 1839. 

I always love to associate my thoughts of the Companion with 
those of the Sabbath School. I was a constant reader of your 
paper for the first ten years of its publication ; and the first, the 
specimen, number, now lies before me. Some of my most vivid 
conceptions on serious subjects I ¢an trace to the perusal of this 
work ; and no book do I now peruse with so much satisfaction as 
the bound volumes of the Youth’s Companion. I hope it will long 
be continued with the interest and value of its early and its present 
times ; for as long as it does, I shall not grow weary of recom- 
mending it to younger friends as an invaluable Companion for 
them. Most truly Yours, 








